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GEORGE BELLOWS -AN APPRECIATION 



BY ROBERT G. McINTYRE 



TWO or three years ago a number of 
our painters, dissatisfied with the 
methods pursued by most of the public 
galleries in the selection of works for 
their annual exhibitions, refused to sub- 
mit their pictures to juries prejudiced 
against any movement in art not strictly 
within the pale of academic traditions. 
These insurgents, or "Independents/' as 
they have come to be called, decided to 
hold their own exhibitions, in quarters 
chosen by themselves, and to demon- 
strate to the public the fallacy of the 
dictum that good art is necessarily 
evolved only through the medium of the 
schools. The principal leaders in this 
independent movement were Henri, 
Kent, Sloan, DuBois and Bellows. 

The last of these, George Bellows, 
came to New York seven years ago and 
almost directly got in touch with Robert 
Henri, who taught him to bring an in- 
dividual point of view to the study of art 
and nature. From him he learned that 
in art there is but one true principle, one 
motto, to work by, which is that an artist 
must understand and be in sympathy 
with that which he desires to paint, and 
then paint to satisfy only his own emo- 
tion, without regard to what others may 
think or say; for after all, what is art 
but self-expression? 

The schools, Bellows believes, are use- 
ful as far as they go. They give the 
student an idea of drawing and composi- 
tion which are essential to good painting, 
but rarely take the trouble to teach him 
to see and to think for himself. They 
improve his technique, but usually neglect 
the personal point of view. Inductive 
teaching takes the place of deductive 
teaching, and is largely responsible, Mr. 
Bellows thinks, for the great number of 
mediocre works hung year after year on 
the walls of our public galleries. These 
are sane views, and Bellows practises 
what he preaches. 

If you ask him what he likes best to 
paint, he will show you the pictures scat- 
tered around his studio and you will find 



that he is decidedly cosmopolitan in his 
choice of subjects. He is eager to paint 
anything, provided it interests him deep- 
ly, and he paints with a vigor that is as 
refreshing as it is striking and original. 
There are street scenes of great interest; 
there is Central Park by day with its 
green dotted with gaily dressed children, 
and by night with its paths occupied by 
strollers; there are pictures of the coast 
of Maine, painted at Monhegan, full of 
the smell of salt; and of the Hudson 
River, ice bound, between snow-covered 
shores. He is a pagan reveling in life, 
and in the joy of living, worshipping at 
the shrine of a god called Nature. 

If you do not believe it, look at the 
"Forty-two Kids" reproduced on this 
page, the picture that first attracted at- 
tention to his work, and see for yourself 
if the very joy of pure existence is not 
its central idea. The theme is simple 
enough and unaffected — youngsters frol- 
icking in the water and out of it, care- 
less that such things as bathing suits 
exist, conscious only of the moment and 
the pleasure it brings — yet he has made 
it significant. 

Bold yet dignified simplicity is the 
chief characteristic of his painting and 
never will he alter his opinion that the 
simplest art is the most worth while. 

He is pre-eminently a modern painter. 
His canvases are living documents in 
which one may read the conditions of to- 
day; but they are also splendid speci- 
mens of an art that is wholly freed from 
the narrow limits of conventionalism, 
and the iniquitous desire to please a 
fastidious public. 

Such an art as Bellows' is what Ameri- 
ca needs, and it is gratifying to know 
that some of our Art Museums are wak- 
ing to a realization of the fact that there 
are being painted in this country to-day 
pictures that need seek no quarter from 
the finest achievements of foreign con- 
temporaries. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, the Columbus Art Asso- 
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ciation, and several other institutions have 
recently purchased Bellows' pictures ; 
and a few of our private collectors who 
buy paintings because of their merits 
rather than because of the reputation of 
the artists who have painted them, have 
added his works to their collections. 
\y "Up the Hudson," owned by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and repro- 
duced herewith, is undoubtedly one of 
Bellows' finest works. It is startling 
in its reality. Broadly painted, atmos- 
pheric, sincere, it is altogether a very 
satisfactory picture. 

His "New York," in which one may 
observe the typical hurry and confusion 
of a great city, is also a noteworthy can- 
vas. At first sight it may seem strangely 
confused, but gradually as one studies it 
this impression passes and the dignity of 
the composition asserts itself. 

And yet there are those who object to 
this kind of realistic painting, this se- 
lection of themes from everyday experi- 
ence, on the grounds that it is common- 



place, and because they have not that 
"mysterious quality" desired in a pic- 
ture. But it is a mistake to consider this 
kind of painting commonplace, for it is 
quite to the contrary, and if one will ap- 
proach it with open, unprejudiced mind, 
it will be found to make considerable ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

Should any one look for a literary 
parallel to Bellows, he would, I think, 
stop at Kipling, as the one who most 
nearly approaches it. Both deal with 
the great realities of life, its humor and 
its pathos, and both treat these in a big, 
general way. Kipling, however, is a 
preacher, a moralist, who not only re- 
veals to us conditions as they already 
exist, but who shows us what, in his eyes, 
they ought to be. Bellows is a demo- 
crat, content to take things as they are, 
not grieving that they are not otherwise. 
Thus he paints fancy free, following no 
conventions save those laid down by him- 
self, keenly sensitive to all that suggests 
life, supremely happy in his work. 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S EXHIBITION 

The Foreign Paintings 



IT has become customary to make a 
special feature of some one painter's 
work at the annual exhibitions of the 
Carnegie Institute. John Lavery, of 
London, England, was the artist thus 
honored in the most recent of these ex- 
hibitions which has but lately closed. 
Without question the distinction was well 
merited; the thirty-five paintings repre- 
senting this eminent British painter made 
a most excellent showing. The collec- 
tion, to which one entire gallery was 
devoted, covered a considerable period 
and included some well-known canvases, 
such, for instance, as the two owned by 
the French Government: the portrait of 
the painter and his little daughter, and 
the picture entitled "Spring," a painting 
of a young woman in a white gown with 
her arms filled with blossoms. There 
were earlier canvases and later ones dif- 



fering in style, but none better than 
these. Among the later ones was "The 
Amazon," a picture of the same little 
daughter grown into youthful woman- 
hood and mounted, spear in hand, upon 
a powerful white steed — a large, strong 
canvas, broadly rendered; and also 
"Breakfast on the Terrace," a little pic- 
ture full of sunshine, atmosphere and 
blithe spontaneity. Among the earlier 
ones were "Queen Victoria at Glasgow, 
1888," a remarkable little interior with 
figures, and a reserved and charming 
figure painting — a little girl dressed for 
her first communion. The majority of 
the canvases were figure paintings or 
portraits, but examples were given of 
landscapes and marines as well, notably 
"The Garden of the Sultan" and "A 
Southern Sea," both of which were mem- 
orable. Thus the versatility as well as 



